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the latest archaeological discoveries, much in the 
manner of an annual register or an historical 
log-book ; but he does not help us to read the 
mysteries of Greek Art by the light of nineteenth 
century canons. He does not tell us what por- 
tion of the Art of Phidias was eternal, and what 
local and accidental, and gives us no help to- 
wards discovering how far the religious spirit of 
Paganism should be revered by Christian sculp- 
tors of a Christian country. Long pages at the 
present day on the Jupiter of Phidias, or the 
Iphigenia of the prudent Timanthes are really 
works quite unneeded. The youngest Art stu- 
dent needs not to be informed that the love of 
the Beautiful was the predominating principle 
of Greek Art — that a knowledge of the nude 
conduced to the excellence of Praxiteles and 
Polycletus — or that with the Greeks', Expression 
was kept subordinate to Beauty. Every painter 
knows this before he enters our Academy, and 
it may all be learnt without reading Pliny or 
Lanzl, by a day spent in studying the Elgin 
Marbles. In an encyclopaedia we could not 
blame a writer for summing up these elementary 
facts, but we do find fault with them in a work 
that is not a handbook nor a class-book, but a 
book intended for the general perusal of a nation, 
whose mathematical love of rule has long kept 
it bound to the dead body of the past. Lec- 
tures such as these are not commensurate with 
the advancing loye of Art in England., (and, 
probably, not in France) ; they are " stale, flat," 
— we could almost say " unprofitable." They 
leave our doubts unsettled, our errors unrooted, 
and bring us no further on the road towards 
perfection. 

A modern writer on Greek Art has heavy 
responsibilities. He has to decide whether Art 
has or has not reached perfection; if it has, 
where, and how ? Can a Christian attain it on 
the old Pagan principle, and must he remodel 
impure deities, in whom he does not believe? 
These are the questions that vex our sculptors, 
who are too fond of or too indifferent to Nature ; 
and the lecturer who avoids these subjects is a 
juggling prophet, who prophesies to earn his 
mess — one whose visions are unhealthy night- 
mares and by no means dreams inspired by 
Heaven. 

This fact cannot be controverted : — Religion 
has in all ages been the vital principle of the 
highest Art. It was so in Athens when Phidias 
shaped out his Minerva — it was so in Pisa when 
hooded men painted the Campo Santo. To re- 
ligion we owe the Apollo and the Venus, the 
Elgin frieze and the Theseus, Raphael's "As- 
cension," and Leonajdg's " Last Supper." No 
other feeling of the mind has been found capa- 
ble of producing like wonders. Redundancy of 
animal vigor gave us a Salvatbr Rosa, a com- 
mercial principle Ostade and Denrier, and per- 
sonal vanity Kneller and Lely. Allow then 
these' facts, which the experience of the Past 
seems to assure us are indications of an inherent 
principle of human nature, and not the result of 
accident, and to what inference do we come? 
That religion being the deepest, is the most pow- 
erful feeling capable of existing in the mind, and 
that religion produces the highest Art; not 
another man's religion, be it remembered, one 
that we laugh at and despise, but our own, the 
guide of our faith %nd the principle of our ac- 
tion. If we are answered, that Christian sub- 
jects do not admit of a sufficient display of the 
nude, and that the nude is necessary in an art 
whose province is form — we must conclude that, 
such being the case, Sculpture can never again 
attain to its past perfection ; and having ac- 
knowledged such limitation and inferiority, we 
have nothing left but to admire and measure, 
and copy and go on till the end of time, casting 
new metal in the old mould. 

To return to M. Rochette. He divides his 
book into twelve lectures. In his first, he dis- 
cusses the question of Grecian Art being devel- 
oped from Egyptian Art, denies such descent, 



and draws an obvious but correct parallel between 
the progress of ancient and modern taste. Daeda- 
lus and his school he compares to Cimabue and 
Giotto, who threw off the hieratic Byzantine 
trammels, just as the Greeks did the conven- 
tions of their religion. The parallel, however, 
does not hold if carried too far. Greek Art, 
advancing more slowly and more firmly — per- 
haps too firmly fixed in its principles — progressed 
for centuries ; but modern Art declined as soon 
as it reached perfection. The author then pro- 
ceeds to sketch Phoenician, Persian, and Egyp- 
tian Art, and dwells much on the early petrifac- 
tion of the latter. He considers that the preser- 
vation of the dead body itself led very early to a 
dislike to its imitation. In his Fourth Lecture, 
he glances at Etruscan Art, which he pronounces 
to be essentially Asiatic, and describes the sep- 
ulchral urns, the mirrors, bronzes, gems, tombs 
and paintings of Corneto and Volterra. In all 
Tuscan Art, from the tomb of Tarquinia to the 
works of Michael Angelo, he discerns the same 
rigid fidelity and energy — fidelity without grace 
and truth without beauty. The Sixth Lecture 
brings us to a geographical view of Greek Art 
from the aerolites and Hermes to Daedalus, 
Phidias and Praxiteles. The jEginetan school 
is then considered, and the love of the Beautiful 
shown to be not merely a Greek principle, but a 
Grecian institution. The book concludes ab- 
ruptly with a memoir of Phidias. 

Oh one subject alone is M. Rochette original, 
and on that he is wrong. He is an advocate for 
making marble a mere substance to receive 
paint, and approves, in a word, of coloring 
statues. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

If universal Art progressed as fast as this 
small scientific branch of it, we might soon look 
for new Phidiases and new Raphaels. The sec- 
ond annual exhibition is now open in Pall Mall, 
and presents evidences of great improvement. 
The portraits are broader and clearer, and the 
compositions more artistic. The views from 
Nature are wider and more varied ; animal life 
is well represented, and still life is most suc- 
cessfully handled. We have scenes, not copied, 
but literally brought away bodily, by solar en- 
chantment, from Normandy and Venice, Stam- 
boul and Egypt. Last year the photographists 
seemed all experimenting, timid, uncertain ; this 
year they aim at artistic effects, and seem al- 
ways trying to form pictures and not sketches. 
Water still seems to defy the rulers of the sun, 
While air is more and more enchained to their 
service. In one view of York Minster, seen from 
the walls of the city, the wind seems blowing 
and the sky rocking past ; but the water remains 
turbid, foggy or metallic — its transparency is 
lost, and it remains solid, vague and earthy. 
This fresh element we hope, however, will be 
annexed to the territory of Photography by the 
time of the next Exhibition. We do not say 
that there are no ink-blot pictures, and no skies 
with unfavorable eruptions, for many varieties 
of cutaneous disease still torture the children of 
the sun. In skies Mr. Sherlock has made some 
fresh conquests, arresting the most fleeting va- 
pors. With such lessons for the landscape 
artist, no such mistake of cloud regions as Mr. 
Ruskin points out in living painting will hence- 
forth be tolerated. Perhaps, like young painters, 
the photographists are too intent at present on 
the mechanism of their Art to attend to its 
.highest capabilities, and too uncertain of the 
extent of their powers to acknowledge its proper 
limitations. A debatable ground still lies be- 
tween the high artist and the artistic mechani- 
cian, and its boundaries are not yet defined. 
How far the two professions may mingle is un- 
certain ; that they cannot exchange vocations is 
evident. A bad artist may, however, make a 
good photographist ; and so two Arts will be 
benefited. A bad photographist turning painter 



may find means to rival the sunshine of Cuyp 
without even the aid of sunlight. For artistic 
reference we might advise photographists always 
to make a note of the hour, day and month of 
their studies ; this would verify their truth, and 
greatly increase the professional value of their 
specimens. 

One feature of this year's Exhibition are the 
excellent copies of prints, alli-rilievi, vases, 
drawings and etchings. It is rather as thus 
superseding engraving than painting that any 
fear need be felt of Photography by those who 
are fed by Art. Instantaneous and perfect 
copies of pictures make the slow labor of the 
engraver comparatively useless, except in the 
higher branches of his art. In color we see no 
great progress — nor does it seem likely that any- 
thing but the light and shade and composition 
of nature will be caught by even those wonder- 
ful spells that force the sun to do our bidding. 
Stonework is copied to perfection, tree trunks 
with equal success ; but the smaller twigs are 
apt to turn into dark wires or feathery noth- 
ings. Water is a failure, skies are uncertain, 
and grass remains microscopic and confused. 

This science is the free trade of Art ; and 
every one may now be an artist in his spare 
moments without toiling for years over laborious 
mechanism. Its charm is, that the ' simplest 
student may become a discoverer, and that his 
results may be always greater than he had ex- 
pected. The most evanescent moments of life 
may be arrested, and only indifference or preju- 
dice can now excuse those who refrain from ob- 
taining portraits of parents and friends, who, 
perhaps, in a few days may be removed by 
death. Historical events will now be recorded 
with indisputable accuracy, and we shall no 
longer have to depend alone upon the verbal 
reports of ignorance or animosity. 

Photography may be to Art what printing was 
to literature. It will widen, but perhaps not 
deepen, our national love of Nature. 

All conversant with that pleasant book of 
Miss Howitt's, " The Art-Student," will be glad 
to see, ji this Exhibition, copies of Kaulbach's 
Cartoons, described by her when at Munich. — 
Athenarum. 



Eckekmakn. — Letters from Weimar announce 
the death of Dr. Eckermann, the well known 
friend and amanuensis of Goethe. The filial 
attachment to his great master — the deep and 
quick intelligence to which we owe his celebra- 
ted " Conversations with Goethe," — the active 
part he took in the editorship of Goethe's works 
— the integrity of his character — and the hon- 
esty of his literary endeavors, are certain to se- 
cure to him an honorable memory. Eckermann 
was born in 1792, at Winsen, near Hanover ; 
but not before 1821 — 23, after a youth of strug- 
gles, was he enabled to pursue his studies at the 
University of Gottingen. In 1823 he "entered 
Goethe's house ; after the death of the poet, in 
1832, he lived alternately at Hanover and at 
Weimar. His last years, we are grieved to say, 
were saddened by bad health and social isola- 
tion. — Athemeum. 



History is a dull study till the boy finds it 
rise up in spontaneous pictures in his mind. 
Then he sees Woolsey gnawing his cane in a 
rage, or striking the council-board with his fist 
—Cromwell smoking his pipe or throwing the 
cushions at Ireton — Elizabeth playing with her 
birds or putting the crossbow to her shoulder. 
So in painting : it is' lifeless till we know the 
aims and passions of the painter, and till our 
own opinions of his character are verified by 
history or biography. No one could think 11 
Robusto a mild man, or Da Vinci a blusterer 
like Ribera. About Correggio's works there are 
piety and amiability, and about Salvator Rosa 
an animal vigor, fiery and redundant. — Athe- 
natum. 



